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may win favour with other political figures of great
influence, he risks wounding with disappointment
thousands of ordinary men and women who had
regarded him as a white hope.
With a good deal of justification he was thought
of as a willing spokesman of the oppressed. Small
nations, minorities and refugees saw in Eden the
symbol of British understanding and decency. An
idea of the hopes he used to arouse can be discerned
in one incident. On aist May, 1938, occurred the
first crisis over Czechoslovak independence. The
week-end was loud with rumours of war. A body
of Jews contrived to believe that Eden had been
reinstated as Foreign Secretary. Their features
glowed; for they identified Eden with resistance to
cruel tyranny. But their belief shared the fate of other
feats of wishful thinking.
Again, in the winter after his resignation, Eden
addressed in the Queen's Hall a packed meeting
organized by the League of Nations Union. Lord
Lyiton. as Chairman, laid foundations on which
Eden could have built a towering platform of suc-
cess. Too faithfully did Eden observe the convention
that such platforms must be non-partisan. Never
was Milton's line more fully applicable, "The hungry
sheep look up and are not fed." When votes of thanks
were being proposed the audience roared with relief
at Lady Violet Bonham-Carter's caustic sallies of
unsatisfied irony.
Eden has expressed a deep concern about the
wasteful idleness to which the young unemployed are
being condemned. The Ministry of Labour was a
political death-trap till it reverberated with the terrific